140      LETTERS OF GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER From Mrs. Butler to General Butler
LOWELL, Sept. 17$, '64
DEAEEBT: I have two letters from you today, one from Bermuda Hundred, the other from the Fortress. You have been ill. You say you are better. When you wrote of course you thought so. But you could hardly tell so soon after a sweat. If you are incautious after such a night I know how bad it will be for you. The Doctor will be careful if you will allow him. Do submit to his directions. But I need not weary you with urging it. My letter will reach you after the critical time. Your letter from the Fort was long, dearest, the longest you have written me. A part of it (only that you were writing from a sick bed) was very pleasant. The remainder was almost cruel. I have read the letters that you returned me. But I do not see in them what you describe. I have no cause to admonish, no reason to reproach. I miss you, dearest, sometimes very much. At others I am busy, and the time runs on easily. When I miss you most, there may be a sadness in my letters, but if there is bitterness I do not know it. When I remember how little time men have for the feeling that absorbs so much of woman's life, that theirs is made up of action, as it should be, then I think, he has no time for me. And like a child or foolish girl I write, "do not forget'* "do you wish to see me?" "remember your promise!*' "you must be tired of my letters!" etc. But there is no ugly feeling in this. I recollect you did not like it when you first went up the river. And wrote me a little coldly that it implied a doubt, that "I ought to be convinced by this time that I possessed a reasonable share of your affection." But I am sometimes an unreasonable woman. But I will admit that all those phrases are silly. They belong to youth and not to me, to a period of life when reason has not the greatest ascendency; to a time when hopes, fears, doubts, and passion chase each other in endless succession. To boyhood and girlhood, not to manhood and womanhood.
In this way I admit that you are right. And know that my letters are commonplace enough, sometimes, though that is not what you meant. This one of yours is harsh, though you may not think it unjust. Your sickness may make you irritable, or your hopes are not so high, and that disturbs you. I do not wish to think that I am the only cause. I could weep at your letter, but shall not. It is not sadness